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and Dr Poutrin has done it with skill. His sketch well shows our present 
knowledge and must serve as a basis for all future work in this field. 

Frederick Starr 

Etude anthropologique des Populations des Rigions du Tchad et du Kanem. 

R. Gaillard and L. Poutrin. Paris: Emile Larose, 1914. 8°, 

pp. in. (Extrait des Documents scientifiques de la Mission Tilho, 

Tome m). 

In the study of the populations of the Chad region by Drs Gaillard 
and Poutrin, we have at once a contribution to knowledge and a model 
of method. The work is purely somatological and it is, in a sense, a 
trial case and a test. To what degree is physical anthropology worth 
while and to what results can it actually lead? The authors worked 
independently of each other upon the little-known populations of the 
islands and borders of Lake Chad: their methods of measurement being 
rigidly controlled and identical, the results are combined as if taken by 
one person. The measurements made were numerous and permit the 
calculation of a great number of proportions, indices, etc. Comparisons 
are made between the result secured and similar data relative to other 
peoples and races, — Congo natives, American Indians, Europeans. The 
peoples investigated form four well-marked groups, — the Boudouma, 
Kanembu, Oulad Sliman, and Jeda, the Oulad Sliman being Caucasic. 
The authors believe that their results permit successful solution of 
questions of origin and movement. A sketch map and a series of portraits 
accompany the work, which is also abundantly illustrated by curves, 
diagrams, and outlines. 

Frederick Starr 

Anthropological Report on Ibo-Speaking Peoples of Nigeria. Part IV. 

Law and Custom of the Ibo of the Asaba District, S. Nigeria. Part V. 

Addenda to Ibo- English Dictionary. Part VI. Proverbs, Stories, 

Tones in Ibo. Northcote W. Thomas. London: Harrison and 

Sons, 1914. 8°, pp. vi, 208; xiv, 184; viii, 114. 

In the three volumes before us, similar in form and style to preceding 
parts, Mr N. W. Thomas, Government Anthropologist, continues his 
studies upon the Ibo-speaking peoples. The populations here investi- 
gated are those of the Asaba district, which includes a number of large 
towns and a total population of 200,000 people. The town of Asaba 
itself is situated directly upon the Niger river at about 6° 20' N. While 
the population of the district is fairly homogeneous, four or five dialects 
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may be distinguished. There are Yoruba linguistic islands in the area 
and customs have been locally and markedly influenced by Benin city, 
with which relations were admittedly maintained. The population is 
true negro. Among the large towns are Ibuzo, said to have 40,000 
inhabitants, Asaba with 27,000 and Oboluku with 20,000. Thomas's 
work is conscientious and deserves praise; his style, however, is tedious 
and dry, and his statements are so badly made as to be often ambiguous. 
His most interesting matter is certainly that regarding religion and magic, 
marriage, property, slavery, and law. The idea of reincarnation is 
found among these natives in various forms, among which the relation 
of the ci and the ago appears particularly suggestive; " a person stands 
in the relation of ago to another person alive or dead called their ci 
and the ago is believed to be the reincarnation of the ci, or to be sent into 
the world with their help." This idea enters again and again into custom 
and practice and exercises a wide influence. The author fully develops 
the idea regarding social ranks and titles; these peoples are sticklers for 
ceremony and the recognition of position; each person who has assumed 
a title is entitled to special consideration on that account and minute 
attention is given to the matter. Marriage customs are many and 
variable and among them are some practices that demand further study 
and investigation elsewhere. Thus, the relation between a woman and 
her lover, not a husband but a permanent companion, recognized and 
approved by her father is known as idebwe; the woman is idebwe, the 
man mbwa; the woman who is idebwe may make her daughter such in 
turn, if she has no sons; she is herself usually without brothers, and 
standing to her father in the relation of a son, remains in his house. 
This custom is analogous to the isomi marriage, already described by 
Thomas elsewhere in connection with the Edo-speaking people. Another 
curious custom, complicated in itself and even more complicated through 
Thomas's confused style of writing, is the practice of woman marriage, 
which is stated to have practically the same distribution as the idebwe 
custom. The discussions of slavery and property inheritance are among 
the most important and interesting in the books. In the part devoted 
to proverbs, etc., Thomas brings the list, begun in Part ill, from 380 up 
to 1022 in number. As a whole the proverbs do not come up to the usual 
African grade, although it is probable that the translations do not do 
them full justice; nor does Mr Thomas have a quick perception of the 
pith and keenness of proverbs anyway — in his explanatory hints and 
notes not infrequently quite losing their evident point and wit. Phono- 
graphic records were made by Thomas of some stories and these records 
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have been subjected to rather careful study by experts. The result is 
a statement regarding tones in Ebo. Some changes are made in his 
earlier views of the matter; there are more tones in these languages 
than he at first believed, but he is in doubt as to how many must be 
recognized. The volumes are published and distributed by the Gov- 
ernment of Nigeria, which deserves credit for its encouragement of anthro- 
pological study. 

Frederick Starr 

Specimens of Languages from Southern Nigeria. Northcote W.Thomas. 

London: Harrison and Sons, 1914. 8°, pp. 143. 

Also by Mr Thomas and distributed by the Government of Nigeria 
is this-volume of specimens of languages. For the most part the matter 
is arranged in tables, 151 numbered words or phrases being given in 
fifty different languages or dialects. The matter is varied and of varying 
value; its arrangement is rather confused and disorderly. The material 
will however prove useful in fixing linguistic forms and in tracing rela- 
tionships. 

Frederick Starr 

The Languages of West Africa. Frederick William Hugh Migeod. 

London: Kegan Paul, French, Trubner and Co., 191 1, 1913. 2 vols. 

8°, pp. vm, 373; ix, 436. (Price 35 shillings.) 

No more important book regarding African languages has appeared 
than Migeod's Languages of West Africa. As a transport officer, the 
author has spent years upon the west coast and has an actual practical 
knowledge of several of the more important languages within his district. 
He estimates the number of languages spoken within the area of his in- 
vestigation at four hundred, and his book is devoted to a comparative 
study of some of these. The work represents an astonishing industry 
and an unusual independence in thought and method. The plain and 
simple statement of some of the difficulties he has met is not the least 
important part of the book. Few persons realize the fundamental 
difference in operation between, the negro and European minds, — nay 
between the mental operations of African and African. This difference 
renders the gathering of vocabularies and specimens of languages a 
difficult and uncertain task. It is doubtful whether most of the vocabu- 
laries collected by travelers and questionnaire workers have any value. 
Among the difficulties in the study of African languages one of the most 
immediate lies in the phonology. Not only are there strange sounds in 



